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Message  from  the  Mayor 


The  District’s  most  precious  resource  is  its  youth.  They 
represent  the  fruits  of  our  labor  and  they  are  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  our  future.  The  manner  in  which  we  raise  our 
youth,  educate  them,  guide  them,  and  correct  them  will 
shape  the  future  of  our  city,  our  nation  and  our  world. 

The  juvenile  justice  system  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  our 
society.  Each  year  about  5,000  youth  have  some  contact 
with  the  juvenile  justice  system.  These  youth  often  are 
bridled  with  numerous  problems,  stemming  from  an  array 
of  unfortunate  but  persistent  conditions,  including  child 
abuse,  drug  abuse,  inadequate  parenting,  poor  self-es¬ 
teem,  and  emotional  and  psychological  disorders. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  we  must  heighten  our 
efforts  to  improve  programs  and  service  delivery  systems 
that  prevent  the  involvement  of  our  young  people  in 
crime.  And,  we  must  provide  alternative  pathways  that 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  tools  to  become  produc¬ 
tive  members  of  our  society.  You  can  be  confident  that  the 
District  is  stepping-up  efforts  to  better  operate  and  better 
coordinate  existing  youth  service  programs,  and  to  launch 
new  programs  where  service  gaps  exist. 

This  report  by  my  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group  is  an 
important  contribution  to  these  efforts.  Their  careful  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  current  state  of  affairs  and  their  thoughtful 
recommendations  will  help  guide  us  as  we  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  changes  and  shape  creative  new  initiatives  to  improve 
overall  results  of  our  juvenile  justice  system  and  or  delin¬ 
quency  prevention  programs. 

It  is  my  firm  intention  to  reduce  the  incidents  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  see  that  we  do  everything  within  reason 
to  develop  our  youth.  I  will  report  to  you  from  time  to 


Message  from  the  Chair 


/\s  Chair  of  the  Mayor’s  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory 
Group,  I  am  pleased  to  present  Pathways  to  the  Future ,  a 
summary  of  findings  and  recommendations  targeted  at 
reducing  future  incidents  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  re¬ 
capturing  more  of  our  young  people  who  become  involved 
with  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Since  early  1986,  members  of  the  Mayor’s  Juvenile  Jus¬ 
tice  Advisory  Group  have  gathered  an  array  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  delinquency  prevention  and  juvenile  justice 
practices  in  the  District.  Program  managers  and  key  prac¬ 
titioners  were  asked  to  provide  information,  identify 
problems,  and  offer  solutions  to  these  problems.  Many 
young  people,  including  some  involved  with  the  juvenile 
justice  system,  contributed  valuable  insights  and  potential 
solutions.  Several  public  hearings  were  conducted  to  get 
ideas  and  recommendations  from  local  communities. 
Data  encompassing  juvenile  justice  and  delinquency  pre¬ 
vention  trends  were  examined  and  other  pertinent  re¬ 
ports,  success  stories  and  studies  were  reviewed. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group  members  ana¬ 
lyzed  all  this  information  and  identified  the  key  problem 
areas.  After  numerous  discussions,  a  consensus  was 
reached  on  how  to  best  address  these  problem  areas.  The 
following  report  presents  the  highlights  of  our  findings  and 
recommendations. 

The  Mayor’s  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group  is  totally 
dedicated  to  making  a  difference  for  our  young  people. 
The  “Pathways”  we  will  champion  to  make  a  better  future 
for  our  youth  will  do  much  to  keep  youth  in  school,  recap¬ 
ture  school  dropouts,  expand  job  opportunities,  and 
shape  and  implement  a  development  plan  for  each  trou¬ 
bled  young  person. 

We  need  your  help.  Read  this  report.  Call  us  to  join  in 
our  work — or  do  your  part  in  your  own  home  or  school  or 
business  or  community.  Think  of  the  words  from  the  last 
stanza  of  Macleish’s  poem  “The  Carrion  Crow.”  “Christ 
will  forgive  the  carrion  crow — who  cannot  think  or  hear  or 
know.  Will  Christ  forgive  me  too?  I  knew.” 


Sincerely, 


Lawrence  P.  Doss,  Chair 
Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group 
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Introduction 


From  January  1986  to  August  1987,  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Advisory  Group  (JJAG)  focused  on  the  most  critical  is¬ 
sues  and  problems  in  the  District’s  juvenile  justice  system, 
gathering  and  analyzing  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources. 

Our  main  purpose  was  to  obtain  information  that  could 
be  used  to  provide  advice  and  recommendations  to  the 
Mayor  on  how  to  prevent  delinquency  and  improve  the 
District’s  juvenile  justice  system.  We  agreed  that  the  in¬ 
formation  would  also  be  used  for  planning  our  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  federal  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Preven¬ 
tion  Act  as  well  as  providing  a  basis  for  funding  decisions 
under  that  act. 

Our  fact-finding  process  included: 

•  Face-to-face  interviews  with  key  public  agency 
officials. 

•  Roundtable  discussions  with  public  and  private 
agency  officials  and  with  youth. 

•  Public  hearings. 

•  Roundtable  discussions  with  line  staff 
personnel. 

•  Literature  reviews. 

The  information  gathered  was  divided  into  macro  and 
micro  issues: 

Macro  issues  focused  on  broad  areas  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  deficiency  generally  linked  to  delinquent  behavior, 
including  prevention  coordination,  education,  basic  sup¬ 
port  services,  values  and  role  models,  drug  abuse,  recrea¬ 
tion,  truancy,  and  employment. 

Micro  issues  focused  on  specific  processes  and  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  juvenile  justice  system,  including  arrest,  trial, 
detention,  disposition,  commitment,  and  release. 

This  report  presents  an  overview  and  brief  discussion 
of  our  findings  and  recommendations. 

Also  included  are  case  histories  of  five  young  people,  a 
sampling  of  youth  who  have  long  and  continuous  histories 
in  the  juvenile  justice  system.  (All  indicators  of  their  iden¬ 
tities  have  been  changed.)  The  cases  are  presented  to 
highlight  the  issues  identified  in  the  fact-finding  process 
and  to  illustrate  how  specific  problems  may  have  been 
avoided  if  the  measures  recommended  in  this  report  had 
already  been  in  place. 

We  hope  the  results  of  our  work  will  help  divert  young 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  delinquency  and 
direct  them  instead  down  the  pathway  of  good  citizenship 
and  productive  living. 
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Summary  of  Key  Findings 
and  Recommendations 


Several  critical  issues  emerged  from  the  fact-finding 
process — not  only  in  every  aspect  of  juvenile  justice  from 
arrest  to  aftercare  but  also  relating  to  prevention  policies 
and  monitoring  of  the  system. 

The  findings  of  the  JJAG  fall  into  four  major  areas: 

•  Juvenile  justice  philosophy  and  policy. 

•  Coordinated  oversight  and  monitoring  of  the 
system. 

•  Macro  issues  in  education,  values,  basic  support 
services,  populations  with  special  needs,  and 
prevention. 

•  Micro  issues  in  the  system,  from  arrest  to 
aftercare. 

Throughout  the  interview  process  and  in  the  public 
hearings,  people  expressed  the  desire  for  the  District  to 
become  more  committed  to  preventing  youth  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  to  enhance  the  rehabili¬ 
tative  process  once  they  do  enter. 

These  findings  indicate  the  need  to  develop  a  philo¬ 
sophical  framework  in  which  every  aspect  of  the  juvenile 
justice  system — from  prevention  through  aftercare — can 
receive  appropriate  attention.  In  addition,  the  system 
needs  better  coordination  and  comprehensive  planning  to 
provide  young  people  with  diverse,  quality  services.  Coor¬ 
dination  among  the  key  juvenile  service  agencies,  both 
governmental  and  non-governmental,  is  crucial. 

Philosophy 

The  JJAG  recommends  that  the  District  adopt  a  philo¬ 
sophical  framework  incorporating  strategies  and  pro¬ 
grams  that  represent  all  components  of  the  juvenile  justice 
service  system.  This  philosophy  should  call  for  continuing 
coordination  in  achieving  these  goals: 

•  Prevent  juvenile  delinquency  among  youth, 
especially  those  at  risk  or  residing  in  “high  risk” 
areas. 

•  Intervene  effectively  and  vigorously  at  the  first 
indication  of  youth  involvement  in  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

•  Rehabilitate  youth  who  become  involved  in  the 
system,  with  comprehensive  programs. 

•  Attempt  to  treat  the  habitual,  serious,  or 
violent  offender  with  specially  developed 
programs  while  insuring  community  safety. 


Keystones  of  a  juvenile  justice  philosophy 
Prevention 
Intervention 
Rehabilitation 
Treatment 
Community  Safety 


Coordination 

Many  of  the  critical  micro  and  macro  problems  that 
emerged  from  the  JJAG’s  fact-finding  process  result  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  failures  to  evaluate  the  system  adequately 
and  to  monitor  closely  the  quality  of  services  delivered  to 
youth.  The  JJAG  recommends  that  the  District  establish  a 
coordinated  mechanism  for  monitoring,  oversight,  and 
evaluation  of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

Initially,  the  JJAG  recommends  that: 

•  The  Mayor  designate  a  key  liaison  from  his 
office  to  work  with  the  JJAG  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  and  coordinate  key 
juvenile  justice  agencies. 

•  The  JJAG  and  the  liaison  make  periodic 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  Mayor  on 
the  progress  being  made  in  implementing  these 
recommendations  and  acting  on  other  critical 
issues. 

•  The  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Plans  and 
Analysis  produce  an  annual  comprehensive 
statistical  analysis  of  the  District’s  juvenile 
justice  system,  including  progress  on 
implementing  the  comprehensive  plan. 

•  A  citizen  advocacy  group  be  initiated  outside 
the  government  to  focus  on  advocacy  issues  for 
youth  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  to 
report  annually  to  the  JJAG  and  the  Mayor. 


Macro  Issues 

The  macro  issue  findings  provided  more  insight  into  the 
broader,  operational  problems  outside  the  realm  of  the 
formal  juvenile  justice  system  that  contribute  to  delin¬ 
quency.  The  most  significant  macro  findings  focused  on: 

•  The  extremely  high  frequency  of  delinquency 
problems  among  school  dropouts. 

•  Basic  support  services  (social,  educational, 
recreational,  health,  mental  health,  and 
vocational)  that,  when  deficient,  contribute  to 
delinquency. 

•  The  failure  of  the  community  and  family  to 
provide  strong,  positive  values  and  role  models 
for  youth. 

The  JJAG  recommendations  on  these  issues  are: 

In  general,  intensive  basic  support  services  should  be 
provided  to  youth  in  target  neighborhoods  where  high 
crime,  high  dropout  rates,  and  poverty  proliferate. 

Specifically,  the  District  Government  should: 

•  Provide  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  service 
programs  for  “high  risk”  youth  and  their 
families  at  the  time  of  their  first  contact  with  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

•  Implement  a  comprehensive  free-standing 
system  of  Street  Schools  (with  educational, 
vocational,  and  social  services)  to  recapture 
school  dropouts. 

•  Implement  a  program  to  guarantee  higher 
education  or  jobs  for  “high  risk”  youth  who 
graduate. 

The  public  school  system  should: 

•  Immediately  provide  effective  education 
programs  to  youth  involved  with  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

•  Increase  the  mandatory  school  attendance  age 
to  include  the  17th  year. 

•  Review  the  impact  of  the  Headstart  program 
and  initiate  some  of  its  successful  strategies. 

•  Implement  the  school  health  service  program. 

All  elements  of  the  community — schools,  churches, 
families,  news  media,  business,  and  government — should 
work  together  to  foster  more  positive  values  and  role 
models  for  youth,  motivate  them  to  stay  in  school,  instill 
the  work  ethic,  and  provide  alternatives  to  criminal  behav¬ 
ior. 


Key  points  of  macro  issue  recommendations : 

•  Better  support  services  in  target 
neighborhoods. 

•  Alternative  in  education  to  meet  special  needs. 

•  Community  effort  to  provide  values  and  role 
models. 


Micro  Issues 

Micro  issues  represent  specific  aspects  of  the  juvenile 
justice  process.  In  summary,  the  JJAG’s  study  of  micro 
issues  addressed  the  need  to: 

•  Divert  more  youth  from  the  juvenile  justice 
system  to  social  services  at  the  point  of  police 
contact. 

•  Decrease  the  influx  of  illegal  substances  that 
contribute  to  the  devastating  drug  abuse  and 
drug  sales  problem  in  the  community. 

•  Reduce  the  number  of  youth  in  secure 
detention  at  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  cellblock. 

•  Reduce  the  number  of  continuances  in  the  pre- 
and  post-trial  process,  and  reduce  the  length  of 
stay  for  youth  in  pre-  and  post-trial  status. 

•  Improve  the  quality  of  services  and 
management  at  the  District’s  Youth  Services 
Administration  (YSA). 

•  Develop  comprehensive  diagnostics  and 
individual  education  and  social  service 
programs  for  committed  and  released  “high 
risk"  youth  and  their  families. 

Corresponding  to  these  needs,  the  JJAG  makes  these 
recommendations: 

•  Police  officers  should  be  given  additional 
training  (by  the  Department  of  Human 
Services)  and  resources  to  enable  them  to  divert 
more  youth. 

•  Local  and  national  officials  should  improve 
drug  enforcement  with  the  aim  of  drastically 
reducing  the  influx  of  drugs,  and  they  should 
pursue  the  prosecution  of  adults  who  use  youth 
in  drug  sales. 

•  Alternative  strategies  and  places  of  detention 
should  be  used  for  youth  waiting  for  a  court 
hearing. 

•  A  group,  with  members  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  should  be  established  to 
monitor  the  length  of  juvenile  detention  (pre- 
and  post-trial)  and  the  conformance  with 
national  standards  concerning  speedy  trials. 

•  The  YSA  should  set  operating  standards, 
adequately  monitor  management  and  staff  at  all 
of  its  institutions,  and  conduct  thorough 
diagnostics  leading  to  a  comprehensive 
development  plan  for  all  youth  who  enter  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 


Key  points  of  micro  issue  recommendations  : 

•  Police  referral  at  initial  contact. 

•  Drug  enforcement  to  cut  off  drug  flow. 

•  Safe  arrangements  for  youth  waiting  for 
hearings. 

•  A  panel  to  monitor  length  of  juvenile  detention. 

•  Improvements  and  comprehensive  plan  for  each 
youth  at  the  YSA. 
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The  Jerry  M.  Panel 

While  the  JJAG  conducted  our  analysis,  the  juve¬ 
nile  justice  system  was  also  being  analyzed  by  the 
Jerry  M.  Panel  ■  This  three-member  panel  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  court  as  an  outcome  of  a  class  action 
lawsuit  against  the  Department  of  Human  Sendees 
and  the  D.  C.  Public  Schools  over  conditions  in  the 
city’s  juvenile  facilities.  We  have  noted  where  our 
findings  and  recommendations  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Jerry  M.  Panel  or  those  of  other  panels  or  agen¬ 
cies. 


Macro  Issues  / 
Recommendations 


IV^acro  issues  considered  by  the  JJAG  fell  under  broad 
categories  of  social,  educational,  economic,  and  environ¬ 
mental  factors  that  many  believe  are  associated  with  delin¬ 
quent  and  anti-social  behavior.  Following  are  the  issues 
specifically  addressed  by  the  JJAG  along  with  our  recom¬ 
mendations  and  their  anticipated  impact. 


Parties  consulted  on  macro  issues 
D.  C.  Public  Schools 
Department  of  Housing 
Department  of  Recreation 
Mental  Health  Administration 
Commission  for  Public  Health 
Family  Services  Administration 
Mayor's  Youth  Leadership  Institute 
Private  sector  support  agencies 
Individual  citizens  and  youth 


Issue  i: 


Educational  service. 


A.  Truancy,  school  dropouts,  and  delin¬ 
quent  BEHAVIOR — Research  has  shown  that  many 
youth  who  enter  the  juvenile  justice  system  are  economi¬ 
cally,  socially,  and  educationally  disadvantaged — many 
are  in  need  of  special  tutoring,  alternative  educational 
approaches,  and  other  forms  of  intervention.  School  offi¬ 
cials  have  just  recently  started  to  identify  factors  that  cause 
educational  deficiencies,  truancy,  and  dropping  out,  so 
intervention  strategies  have  not  yet  been  implemented. 

Case  studies  of  youth  in  the  juvenile  justice  system  have 
uncovered  problems  as  early  as  kindergarten,  indicating 
the  need  for  self-esteem  building  and  more  parental  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  early  learning  stages.  Headstart  programs 
have  proven  a  viable  program  for  many  “high  risk"  inner 
city  children. 

More  than  80  percent  of  incarcerated  adults  are  school 
dropouts,  and  more  than  80  percent  of  the  most  serious 
crimes  in  the  District  are  committed  by  school  dropouts 
(based  on  data  from  a  representative  sample  of  juveniles 
arrested  in  the  District). 


Recommendations — The  District  should: 

•  Develop  programs  to  prevent  students  from 
dropping  out  of  school — including  improved 
methods  to  measure  the  numbers,  locations, 
and  causes  of  school  dropouts  and  to  provide 
timely  reports  on  dropouts. 

•  Develop  a  free-standing  alternative 
education  system  of  Street  Schools  to 
recapture  dropouts,  including  training  in 
academic,  vocational,  social,  and  personal 
skills  for  those  unable  to  perform  in  a  public 
school  setting. 

•  Develop  programs  to  locate  and  reach  out  to 
dropouts  and  attract  the  maximum  number 
into  the  alternative  education  (Street 
School)  system. 

•  Expand  the  current  public  awareness 
campaign  to  increase  parents’  participation 
in  education. 

•  Develop  a  uniform  definition  of  truancy. 

•  Use  the  successful  strategies  of  the  Headstart 
program  in  the  District’s  pre-kindergarten 
and  kindergarten  classes. 

•  Extend  the  mandatory  school  age  to  include 
the  17th  year. 

•  Offer  "high  risk”  students  in  early  grades  a 
guaranteed  college  education  or  career- 
ladder  job  if  they  graduate. 

Impact: 

Research  has  shown  that  students  who  stay  in  school 
and  graduate  increase  their  chances  of  finding  employ¬ 
ment  and  living  more  productive  lives,  avoiding  delin¬ 
quency  and  poverty.  It  appears  also  that  if  learning  prob¬ 
lems  are  identified  as  early  as  kindergarten  and  interven¬ 
tion  strategies  are  implemented,  the  chances  for  future 
school  failures  are  lessened.  Clearly,  continued  educa¬ 
tion  dramatically  reduces  a  young  person’s  chances  of  en¬ 
tering  the  juvenile  justice  system. 
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The  importance  of  education 

According  to  the  “High  School  and  Beyond  Survey,” 
The  Research  Bulletin-1985: 

•  Non-graduate  females,  married  or  not,  are 
six  times  as  likely  as  graduate  females  to 
have  children. 

•  Non-graduate  females  are  nine  times  as 
likely  as  graduate  females  to  be  on  welfare. 

•  Non-graduates  are  at  least  four  times  as 
likely  as  graduates  to  engage  in  unlawful 
behavior. 

•  Graduates  are  more  likely  than  non¬ 
graduates  to  be  enrolled  in  post-high  school 
education  or  training  or  to  be  serving  in  the 
armed  forces,  while  non-graduates  are  more 
likely  to  be  unemployed,  looking  for  work, 
or  keeping  house. 

The  survey  findings  indicate  that  educational  status  is 
more  significant  than  either  ethnicity  or  socioeconomic 
class  in  predicting  a  youth's  future  prospects. 


Research  findings  .  .  . 

.  .  .  reported  in  Report  to  the  Nation  on  Crime  and 
Justice  indicate  that  many  offenders  have  back¬ 
grounds  with  a  turbulent  home  life,  lack  of  family 
ties,  and  poor  education.  Findings  from  a  study  of 
state  prison  inmates  showed  that  they  were  likely  to 
have  grown  up  either  with  only  one  parent  or  with 
other  relatives.  Forty-seven  percent  of  these  inmates 
had  an  immediate  family  member  who  had  served 
time  in  jail  or  prison. 


Children  enrolled  in  Head  Start .  .  . 

.  .  .  enjoy  significant  immediate  gains  in  cognitive 
test  scores,  socio-emotional  test  scores  and  health  sta¬ 
tus.  They  also  showed  higher  levels  of  self-esteem, 
achievement,  motivation  and  social  behavior.  ” 
Source:  “The  Impact  of  Head  Start  on  Children, 
Families  and  Communities:  Head  Start  Synthesis 
Project ,”  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 


B.  School  health  services  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  OF  TEENAGE  pregnancy  and  delinquent 

BEHAVIOR — The  public  school  system  has  no  mecha¬ 
nism  for  providing  comprehensive  medical  and  health 
services  to  students  within  the  school  setting.  There  is  no 
coordinated  system  to  provide  adequate  pregnancy  pre¬ 
vention  services  to  female  students  and  sex  education  to 
all  students.  Also,  there  is  a  lack  of  programs  to  give 
pregnant  students  adequate  pre-natal  and  post-natal  serv¬ 
ices  to  combat  high  infant  mortality. 


Comprehensive  in-school 
prevention  services  in  health  care 
and  sex  education  should  reduce 
teen  pregnancy. 
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Recommendations: 

•  Comprehensive  in-school  health  clinics 
should  be  set  up. 

•  The  public  schools  in  conjunction  with  the 
Commission  on  Public  Health  should  devel¬ 
op  innovative  and  up-to-date  materials  on 
student  health  and  sex  education  issues. 

•  The  District  should  create  an  environment  in 
the  schools  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
pregnant  students  and  should  encourage 
them  to  stay  in  school. 

•  Maximum  efforts  should  be  made  to  involve 
parents  in  these  programs  and  to  facilitate 
parental  guidance  as  the  students  receive 
these  services. 

Impact: 

Comprehensive  in-school  prevention  services  in  health 
care  and  sex  education  should  reduce  teen  pregnancy — 
increasing  the  numbers  of  young  women  who  finish 
school — and  ultimately  reduce  high  rates  of  infant  mortal¬ 
ity.  On-site  health  care  should  make  students  less  reluc¬ 
tant  to  seek  preventive  services  and  result  in  a  healthier 
school  age  population.  Effective  parenting  will  be  en¬ 
hanced  by  increasing  parental  involvement. 


Teenage  Pregnancy 

District  of  Columbia 

Ward 

Birth 

Percent 

1 

263 

17.4 

2 

156 

15.8 

3 

9 

1.2 

4 

131 

13.1 

5 

265 

21.6 

7 

292 

21.7 

8 

397 

22.0 

Not  reported  9 

26.5 

Source:  D.C.  Department  of  Human  Services, 
Research  and  Statistical  Division 


Annual  Infant  Births  and  Deaths 


1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Live  Births 

9,332 

9,378 

9,524 

9,549 

9,840 

Married  Mothers 

41.2% 

43.3% 

42.6% 

41.6% 

41.7% 

Unmarried  Mothers 

58.8 

56.7 

57.4 

58.4 

58.3 

Total 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Teenage  Mothers 

20.9% 

19.7% 

18.8% 

18.3% 

17.8% 

Percent  Low  Birth  Weight  Babies 

12.9% 

12.9% 

14.7% 

12.8% 

13.2% 

Infant  Deaths 

211 

190 

173 

202 

204 

Infant  Death  Rate 

per  1,000  Live  Births 

22.6 

20.3 

18.2 

21.2 

20.7 

Source:  District  of  Columbia,  Office  of  Teenage  Pregnancy  and  Infant  Mortality,  1986. 


Issue  2:  Basic  support  services. 

A.  Vocational  services. 

An  assessment  is  needed  of  the  current  vocational,  edu¬ 
cational,  and  job  training  programs  being  offered  to  all 
youth  and  young  adults  by  the  D.C.  Public  Schools  and 
community-based  organizations. 

Many  youth  and  young  adults  are  engaged  in  illegal 
drug  sales  to  make  money  because  they  lack  the  employ¬ 
ment  skills  necessary  to  obtain  jobs  with  adequate  pay.  It 
is  believed  that,  because  of  limited  training  and  education, 
many  youth  develop  the  perception  that  it  is  easier  to  sell 
drugs  than  to  secure  a  full-time  job  with  adequate  pay, 
and  therefore  they  have  little  motivation  to  seek  work  in 
the  current  job  market  for  youth. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  noted  in  the  January  1982  Report  to  the  Nation  on 
Crime  and  Justice  that  about  40  percent  of  all  males  in  jail 
had  been  unemployed  at  the  time  they  entered  jail  and 
that  the  highest  incarceration  rate  among  U.S.  males  ages 
16  to  64  was  among  those  who  were  unemployed. 


Recommendations: 

•  The  District  in  conjunction  with  private 
business  should  continue  to  identify  viable 
jobs  and  develop  training  programs 
appropriate  to  prepare  youth  and  young 
adults  for  those  jobs. 

•  The  Department  of  Employment  Services  in 
conjunction  with  the  D.C.  Public  Schools 
should  assess  the  major  barriers  to 
employment  and  develop  innovative 
strategies  and  appropriate  training  programs 
to  employ  more  young,  black  males. 

Impact: 

If  the  public  and  private  sectors  work  together  to  identi¬ 
fy  adequate-paying  jobs  and  set  up  job  training  programs, 
employment  opportunities  for  youth  and  young  adults  will 
improve,  offering  a  viable  alternative  to  delinquent  behav¬ 
ior. 


Unemployment .  .  . 

.  .  .among  black,  male  young  adults  and  teens  has 
become  a  chronic  problem  both  locally  and  national¬ 
ly.  The  unemployment  rate  for  this  segment  of  the 
population  in  the  District  in  1986  was  21.7  percent, 
while  the  overall  unemployment  rate  in  the  District 
was  7. 7 percent.  It  is  estimated  that  about  5,000  black 
males  between  the  ages  of  16  and  24  are  currently 
unemployed  in  the  District. 
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B.  Recreational  services. 

Traditional  recreational  programs  for  youth  have  been 
limited  in  scope,  and  they  are  not  able  to  provide  referrals 
for  youth  who  live  in  “high  risk”  neighborhoods  and  have 
serious  social  and  economic  problems.  Nor  are  there 
enough  community  outreach  and  recreational  workers  ad¬ 
equately  trained  to  offer  counseling  and  intervention  to 
“high  risk”  youth. 

Recommendations: 

•  The  District  should  determine  the  use  rates 
of  existing  recreational  programs  (by  ward 
and  by  age  breakdown)  and  the  availability 
of  intervention  services  at  each  site. 

•  Recreation  workers  should  receive  more 
training  in  outreach. 

•  A  program  should  be  established  to  identify 
youth  participating  at  recreational  centers 
who  have  dropped  out  of  school  and  target 
them  for  vocational  skills  training  or 
alternative  education  (Street  School) 
programs. 

Impact: 

Training  recreational  staff  in  more  effective  interven¬ 
tion  and  other  outreach  efforts  should  bring  more  services 
to  “high  risk”  youth  and  their  families. 

C.  Health  and  social  services. 

Public  and  private  social  service  agencies  frequently  fail 
to  have  a  comprehensive  plan  for  delivering  a  full  range  of 
support  services  to  “high  risk”  youth  and  families.  Serv¬ 
ices  are  often  fragmented,  uncoordinated,  and  delivered 
too  late  to  prevent  a  minor  problem  from  becoming  a 
serious  one. 

Recommendations: 

•  YSA  and  other  appropriate  agencies  should 
identify  youth  and  families  who  are  high  risk 
because  of  their  environmental,  social,  or 
economic  problems. 

•  All  public  and  private  agencies  who  provide 
health  and  human  services  should 
coordinate  their  efforts  so  they  can  develop  a 
comprehensive  treatment  program  for  each 
“high  risk”  youth. 


Impact: 

If  “high  risk”  youth  and  families  receive  comprehen¬ 
sive,  quality  social  services  in  time,  there  should  be  an 
overall  reduction  not  only  in  juvenile  justice  contacts  but 
also  in  the  number  of  persons  living  in  poverty.  Detrimen¬ 
tal  conditions  in  neighborhoods  and  communities  should 
decrease. 
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Case  history 

Donald 


Donald,  18,  is  under  a  commitment  order  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Human  Services.  He  has  a  10-year  history  of 
involvement  in  the  court  system — beginning  with  neglect 
proceedings  stemming  from  a  severe  beating  by  his  father 
when  Donald  was  8. 

Donald  s  mother  received  custody,  and  he  was  living 
with  her  when  he  was  first  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
in  April  1984.  That  charge,  armed  robbery,  and  a  subse¬ 
quent  charge  of  threat  were  both  dismissed  before  trial, 
but  a  guilty  plea  was  entered  for  an  attemped-robbery 
charge  that  occurred  less  than  30  days  after  the  original 
charge.  Donald  was  committed  to  the  YSA  and  placed  at 
Cedar  Knoll,  a  medium-security  institution. 

When  he  was  released  from  Cedar  Knoll,  Donald  lived 
with  his  aunt  but  was  taken  from  her  after  they  had  argu¬ 
ments  about  rules  and  regulations.  He  was  placed  in  a 
group  home,  ran  away,  and  was  later  placed  in  Job  Corps. 
Eventually,  he  was  re-committed  to  Oak  Hill,  a  maxi¬ 
mum-security  institution. 

Special  education  was  recommended  for  Donald  while 
he  was  in  elementary  school,  but  none  was  provided.  His 
school  performance  was  nevertheless  satisfactory  until 
junior  high  school  when  he  received  all  F’s  and  dropped 
out — he  was  15. 

Donald’s  school  problems  were  believed  to  be  exacer¬ 
bated  by  drug  use.  He  admitted  to  smoking  marijuana  and 
to  having  used  PCP  once.  However,  he  refused  to  submit 
to  a  drug  test  (a  drug  test  was  not  a  mandatory  condition 
of  his  community  supervision).  Other  indicators  of  drug 
use  during  Donald's  mid-adolescence  were  his  staying  out 
extremely  late  at  night,  inattentiveness,  and  anger  direct¬ 
ed  at  authority  figures,  especially  family  members. 
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Donald’s  problems: 

•  The  entire  family  needed  early  intervention 
services  when  the  original  abuse  charges 
were  filed. 

•  Donald's  school  problems  were  identified 
early  in  his  school  career,  but  adequate 
intervention  services  were  not  provided, 
leading  to  his  subsequent  school  failure. 

•  Donald  had  several  commitments  to  YSA, 
but  his  rehabilitation  was  never  successful. 

HOW  WOULD  THE  JJAG’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 
HAVE  HELPED  DONALD? 

1.  See  Macro  Issue  2:  Basic  support  services. 

Better  coordination  of  services  would  have 
helped  this  “high  risk”  family.  Donald, 
having  been  abused  himself,  turned  to 
abusive  and  self-destructive  behavior.  The 
family  could  have  benefited  from  a 
comprehensive  diagnostic  approach  to  their 
problems. 

2.  See  Macro  Issue  1:  Educational  services, 

A.  If  an  alternative  education  program 
(providing  support  as  well  as  education 
services)  had  been  available  when  Donald 
dropped  out  of  school  at  age  15,  he  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  his 
skills  in  a  program  more  appropriate  to  his 
maturational  and  educational  needs  and 
objectives.  Donald’s  case  would  be  suitable 
for  an  alternative  program  outside  the 
regular  public  school  system,  providing 
social,  vocational,  and  educational  services. 

See  also  Micro  Issues:  Commitment,  2. 

The  public  school  system  should  also  have 
provided  adequate  educational  services  to 
Donald  while  he  was  institutionalized,  with 
an  appropriate  educational  treatment  plan. 

3.  See  Micro  Issues:  Release,  2.  The 
institution  failed  to  develop  comprehensive 
diagnostic  plans  for  services  to  Donald  and 
his  family  on  his  release,  so  he  had  repeat 
commitments.  Also,  advocacy  services 
should  have  been  available  to  assist  Donald 
with  his  re-entry  into  the  community. 


Recommendation: 

•  Intensive  preventive  services  should  be 
provided  to  “high  risk”  youth  in  the  District. 

•  Mental  health  services  for  youth  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system  should  be  increased 
and  given  the  highest  priority. 

Impact: 

Prevention  and  early  intervention  targeted  at  groups  of 
people  who  are  prone  to  mental  health  problems  should 
reduce  the  number  of  people  at  risk.  Timely  intervention 
and  increased  services  will  help  individual  youths  cope 
with  the  factors  that  created  their  mental  health  problems. 


Issue  3:  Special  needs  populations. 

A.  Mental  health  services  for  youth  . 


Mental  health  problems  among  youth,  whether  or  not 
the  young  people  are  institutionalized,  have  become  more 
evident  to  service  providers  both  nationally  and  locally. 
The  key  problems  locally  are  that  the  District’s  mental 
health  system  does  not  adequately  address  the  needs  of 
youth,  nor  has  it  targeted  preventive  services  to  “high 
risk”  populations. 


B.  Special  concerns  of  sexual  minority 

YOUTH  WITHIN  THE  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  SYSTEM. 

Youth  workers  do  not  have  enough  training  or  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  special  needs  and  problems  of  sexual  minority 
(gay  and  lesbian)  youth  within  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem-nor  are  they  adequately  informed  about  AIDS.  Also, 
there  is  a  lack  of  system-wide  planning  for  youth  in  cus¬ 
tody  who  may  be  infected  with  AIDS  or  the  HTLV-III 
virus. 


Recommendation: 

•  Training  previously  given  to  youth  workers 
on  sexual  minority  youth  should  be  re¬ 
established. 

•  Sexual  minority  youth  with  the  juvenile 
justice  system  should  receive  ongoing 
counseling  and  coping  strategies. 

•  Literature  on  AIDS  should  be  given  to 
anyone  who  has  contact  with  youth  in 
institutions  and  in  the  community. 

Impact: 

Resumption  of  special  training  for  youth  workers  and  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  intervention  for  sexual  minority 
youth  should  enhance  the  services  these  youth  receive,  as 
well  as  reducing  AIDS  infections. 


Case  history 

Janice 


Janice  is  a  13-year-old  who  has  had  serious  behavioral 
problems  since  age  9.  She  does  not  perform  well  in  school, 
and  she  has  been  involved  with  the  court  system  since 
1983.  Janice’s  mother  describes  her  as  uncontrollable. 

Janice  does  not  get  along  well  with  her  brother  or  sister, 
continually  fighting.  At  age  4,  she  deliberately  set  a  trash 
can  on  fire,  and  at  age  5  she  lied  at  school  that  her  mother 
was  abusing  her.  At  age  9,  she  began  stealing  large 
amounts  of  money  from  her  mother  and  soon  after  began 
staying  out  late  and  not  coming  home. 

Janice’s  mother  took  her  to  the  PINS  Center,  where  she 
was  referred  to  the  Hospitality  House.  Janice  did  not 
adjust  well  or  conform  at  all  to  the  regulations.  Her  moth¬ 
er  then  tried  taking  her  to  a  psychiatrist  at  D.C.  General 
Hospital,  but  the  girl  went  only  if  her  mother  “could  catch 
up  with  her.” 

Janice  functions  below  grade  level  and  is  extremely 
truant.  She  says  she  does  not  enjoy  school  and  has  no 
intention  of  continuing.  She  has  not  liked  school  since  fifth 
grade  and  repeated  seventh  grade  twice. 

Janice  has  been  in  shelter  care  placement  since  August 
1986.  Counselors  report  that  her  adjustment  has  been 
unsatisfactory.  She  is  uncooperative,  violates  curfews,  and 
shows  no  willingness  to  change  behavior  or  attitude. 
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Janice’s  problems: 

1.  Janice's  prevailing  problem  is  that  she  is 
incorrigible,  with  indications  early  in  her 
childhood  of  possible  mental  or  emotional 
problems.  Janice  had  distinct  behavior 
problems  as  early  as  age  4,  and  the  family 
probably  needed  mental  health  resources 
to  intervene  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 

Janice  lacked  goals  and  role  models  to  help 
her  develop  positive  behavior. 

2.  School  problems  were  also  identified, 
including  truancy  and  educational 
deficiencies. 

3.  Shelter  placement  is  probably  not 
appropriate  for  Janice,  since  the  shelter 
cannot  cope  with  her  behavior. 

HOW  WOULD  THE  JJAG’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 
HAVE  HELPED  JANICE? 

1.  See  Macro  Issue  3:  Special  needs 
populations,  A.  Janice  should  have  been 
targeted  for  intensive  mental  health 
preventive  services  at  the  first  sign  of  a 
problem,  at  age  4.  Early  intervention 
would  probably  have  diagnosed  some  more 
deep-rooted  problem  in  a  child  that  young 
who  was  identified  as  incorrigible. 

2.  See  Macro  Issue  1:  Educational  services. 

The  school  system  had  failed  to  target 
Janice’s  truancy  problems  and  educational 
deficiencies.  Janice's  mother  probably  did 
not  know  how  to  assist  her  child.  The 
schools  need  to  expand  their  public 
awareness  campaign  to  develop  more 
parental  participation  in  education.  Also, 

Janice  would  be  a  prime  candidate  for  an 
alternative  program  for  youth  who  fail 
traditional  education  and  have  little  interest 
in  it.  She  needs  a  program  that  will  provide 
various  support  services  along  with  a 
creative  educational  and  vocational 
package. 


3.  See  Micro  Issues:  Disposition,  1.  The 
existing  group  home  structure  is  not 
suitable  for  Janice.  The  community  should 
develop  more  innovative  programs  that 
work  closely  with  youth  and  their  families 
in  addressing  critical  problems.  Janice  and 
her  mother  needed  intensive  social  and 
mental  health  services,  which  would  have 
assisted  the  mother  in  parenting  skills,  child 
management,  and  the  emotional 
development  of  her  child. 

Issue  4:  Values  and  role  models. 

Nationally,  youth  workers,  church  leaders,  educators 
and  parents  are  addressing  the  changes  in  values  and 
morals  displayed  by  youth,  stressing  the  need  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  morals  and  values  clarification  programs.  Many 
youth  are  only  imitating  the  negative  and  often  illegal  life 
styles  they  see  daily  in  the  community — in  reality,  they  are 
confused  by  mixed  signals. 

Recommendations: 

•  The  community  and  parents  should  work 
toward  providing  youth  with  more  positive 
role  models,  clearly  identifying  desirable 
values  and  strong  moral  character. 

•  Schools,  churches,  recreation  centers, 
parents,  and  juvenile  justice  facilities  should 
provide  more  programs  for  youth  on  values 
and  ethics. 

Impact: 

If  at  an  early  age  children  are  taught  clear  moral  and 
social  values  and  if  parents  and  other  adults  exhibit  those 
values  in  their  everyday  lives,  there  would  be  fewer  con¬ 
flicts  and  deviant  behavior  among  youth — and  parents 
and  other  adults. 
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Issue  5:  Drug  abuse. 

According  to  a  1985  survey  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Drug  Abuse,  “Roughly  two-thirds  (61  percent)  of  all 
American  youth  use  drugs  at  least  once  before  they  finish 
high  school,  and  40  percent  have  used  drugs  in  addition  to 
marijuana.”  Locally,  substance  abuse  has  contributed  to 
an  increase  in  drug-related  arrests  among  youth  and  an 
increase  in  crimes  strongly  related  to  drug  use,  such  as 
vandalism,  gang  violence,  and  auto  theft. 

Recommendations: 

•  Indigenous  neighborhood  leaders  must  take 
the  lead  in  combatting  the  illegal  drug 
trafficking  in  the  neighborhoods. 

•  The  community  must  be  educated  on  the 
long-term  effects  the  illegal  drug  trade  has 
on  its  youth  and  neighborhoods. 

Impact: 

A  concerted  effort  by  neighborhood  leaders  to  prevent 
drug  sales  and  use  would  reduce  demand  and  decrease 
some  of  the  criminal  activity  drug  sales  cause. 


Drug  arrests  in  the  District 

Total  adult  and  juvenile  drug  arrests  increased  93  per¬ 
cent  from  1982  (6, 871)  to  1986(13,280).  During  this  same 
time  period,  arrests  for  drug  sales  increased  177  percent 
and  arrests  for  possession  of  drugs  increased  61  percent. 

From  1982  to  1986,  juvenile  drug  arrests  for  opium/ 
cocaine  and  their  derivatives  rose  from  41  to  296,  repre¬ 
senting  a  622  percent  increase.  Arrests  for  marijuana  in¬ 
creased  from  226  to  858  representing  a  280  percent  in¬ 
crease,  and  arrests  for  other  dangerous  non-narcotic  drugs 
increased  39  percent  during  this  same  time  period,  from  49 
to  68. 


Number  and  Percent  of  Adult  and  Juvenile  Drug  Arrests  for  Sales  and  Possession 

Calendar  Years  1982-1986 


Juveniles_ Adults 


Sales 

% 

Possession 

% 

Total 

Sales 

% 

Possession 

% 

Total 

1982 

82 

26 

234 

74 

316 

1,842 

28 

4,713 

72 

6,555 

1983 

104 

24 

335 

76 

439 

2,935 

39 

4,687 

61 

7,622 

1984 

185 

29 

450 

71 

635 

3,542 

45 

4,278 

55 

7,820 

1985 

220 

35 

410 

65 

630 

3,126 

36 

5,523 

64 

8,649 

1986 

279 

23 

943 

77 

1,222 

5,058 

42 

7,000 

58 

12,058 

Source:  1982-1986:  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
Prepared  by:  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Plans  and  Analysis. 
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Case  History 


Joey 


Joey,  14,  lives  in  an  area  of  Northwest  Washington 
known  for  drug  trafficking.  He  admits  to  using  drugs  and 
has  used  PCP  since  age  11.  Also,  he  has  had  several  law 
violations,  many  problems  in  schools,  and  other  behavior¬ 
al  troubles,  which  in  part  stem  from  his  unusually  small 
stature. 

Since  1985,  Joey  has  had  seven  criminal  charges  filed 
against  him,  including  one  charge  of  unauthorized  use  of  a 
vehicle,  two  bicycle  thefts,  and  four  assaults  with  a  deadly 
weapon  (ADW).  Allegedly,  he  sells  drugs.  All  charges 
against  him  were  dismissed  except  for  the  last  ADW, 
which  involved  a  B.B.  gun.  The  case  was  scheduled  for  a 
hearing  in  July  1986  but  was  delayed  for  almost  one  year 
until  June  1987,  when  he  received  probation. 

Joey’s  school  performance  has  been  problematic  since 
kindergarten,  including  chronic  truancy.  He  has  been 
transferred  to  different  schools  several  times,  and  he  re¬ 
peated  the  fifth  grade  twice.  Evaluations  show  that  he  has 
learning  difficulties,  but  he  has  not  been  tested  for  special 
education. 

Joey’s  peer  relationships  are  poor.  He  fights  a  lot,  many 
of  his  fights  being  quite  serious,  even  requiring  hospital¬ 
ization.  He  seems  to  have  a  good  relationship  with  his 
family  of  mother,  stepfather,  and  five  siblings,  but  there  is 
a  lack  of  discipline  in  the  home. 
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Joey’s  problems: 

1.  Joey  lives  in  a  neighborhood  where  there  is 
heavy  drug  traffic,  and  he  uses  drugs. 

2.  Joey  waited  one  year  for  a  hearing  on  his 
case,  and  behavior  problems  continued 
while  he  waited.  Joey  and  his  family 
needed  social  services  and  extensive 
supervision  during  that  time.  Joey’s  mother 
felt  at  a  disadvantage  because  so  much  time 
elapsed  without  any  intervention,  and  she 
was  incapable  of  preventing  further 
negative  behavior. 

3.  Joey’s  truancy  and  other  school  problems 
were  noted,  and  his  learning  difficulties 
were  diagnosed,  but  he  was  not  officially 
tested. 

HOW  WOULD  THE  JJAG’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 
HAVE  HELPED  JOEY? 

1.  See  Macro  Issue  5:  Drug  abuse.  If 
indigenous  neighborhood  leaders  had 
taken  an  active  role  against  drugs,  Joey’s 
exposure  to  drugs  would  have  been 
minimal,  and  he  might  not  have  been  an 
active  user. 

2.  See  Micro  Issues:  Trial,  1.  If  the  District 
used  national  standards  for  speedy  trials  (30 
to  60  days),  Joey  would  not  have  waited  a 
full  year  without  needed  social  services  and 
probation  supervision  to  monitor  his 
behavior. 

3.  See  Macro  Issue  1:  Education  services,  A. 

If  the  public  schools  had  a  better  definition 
of  truancy  and  factors  that  contribute  to 
truancy,  Joey  may  not  have  had  school 
failures.  His  deficiencies  would  have  been 
targeted  early,  if  an  adequate  system  had 
been  in  place  to  diagnose  learning 
difficulties.  Joey  would  also  have  been  an 
ideal  candidate  for  an  alternative 
educational  program  that  incorporated 
social  services  for  the  youth  and  family  as 
well  as  academic  programs. 


Issue  6: 


Monitoring  and  oversight  of  the  juvenile 


justice  system. 


The  District  has  no  entity  mandated  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  the  juvenile  justice  system,  and  there  is  no  group 
active  as  an  advocate  for  youth  issues.  Also,  there  has 
been  little  if  any  comprehensive  data  covering  juveniles  in 
every  sector  of  the  system. 


Recommendations: 

•  The  JJAG  should  expand  its  role  to  include 
monitoring  and  oversight  of  the  District’s 
juvenile  justice  system,  with  a  special  task 
force  composed  of  JJAG  members. 

•  Each  year,  the  task  force  should  evaluate 
how  well  JJAG  and  Jerry  M.  Panel 
recommendations  are  being  implemented. 

•  The  Mayor  should  designate  a  liaison  from 
his  office  to  work  with  the  JJAG  and  to 
coordinate  key  juvenile  justice  agencies.  The 
liaison  and  the  JJAG  should  make  periodic 
reports  to  the  Mayor  on  the  effectiveness  of 
coordination  within  the  system. 

•  A  citizen  advocacy  group  should  be 
established  to  present  juvenile  justice  and 
youth  issues  to  the  JJAG  and  report 
annually  to  the  Mayor. 

•  The  Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Plans  and 
Analysis  (OCJPA)  should  be  assigned  the 
task  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  and 
overall  condition  of  the  District’s 
delinquency  prevention  programs  and 
juvenile  justice  system  and  reporting  to  the 
Mayor. 

Impact: 

An  oversight  task  force  and  a  citizen  advocacy  group 
will  serve  as  a  representative  body  of  key  persons  whose 
goal  will  be  to  stay  knowledgeable  about  developing  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues  in  the  system  and  address  them  before 
they  reach  a  crisis  stage.  Assigning  OCJPA  the  responsi¬ 
bility  to  evaluate  delinquency  prevention  and  juvenile 
justice  activities  and  having  the  Mayor’s  designate  plan 
and  coordinate  the  system  should  provide  more  effective 
delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation  and  better  data 
for  analysis  and  decision-making. 
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Micro  Issues  / 
Recommendation? 


IN^icro  issues  identified  by  the  JJAG  were  organized 
under  six  topical  headings:  Arrest,  Detention,  Trial,  Dis¬ 
position,  Commitment,  and  Release.  Following  are  the 
issues  specifically  addressed  by  the  JJAG  along  with  our 
recommendations  and  their  anticipated  impact. 


Agencies  consulted  on  micro  issues: 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
D.  C.  Superior  Court 
Commission  on  Social  Services 
Youth  Services  Administration 
Mental  Health  Administration 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Services 
Administration 
Public  Defender  Service 
Corporation  Counsel 


Arrest  Issue  i  !  Police  diversion. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Department  (MPD)  does  not 
systematically  refer  youth  in  need  of  follow-up  social  serv¬ 
ices  to  these  services  when  the  youth  are  released  follow¬ 
ing  arrest. 

Recommendations  : 

•  The  MPD  and  the  Commission  on  Social 
Services  should  develop  new  procedures  to 
insure  that  youth  who  are  arrested  but  not 
referred  to  court  receive  appropriate 
intervention  services.  (Similar  to  Jerry  M. 

Panel  recommendation.) 

•  The  MPD  should  educate  Youth  Division 
officers  about  available  social  service 
resources  in  the  community. 

Impact: 

If  police  divert  youth  from  the  formal  juvenile  justice 
system  at  their  first  contact  and  these  youth  and  their 
families  receive  supportive  services,  the  potential  for  addi¬ 
tional  delinquent  acts  will  be  reduced. 

Juvenile  contacts  with  police 

In  1986,  there  were  about  4,450  juvenile  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 
About  3,370 — or  75. 7  percent— resulted  in  re¬ 
ferrals  to  the  court,  while  the  remainder  resulted 
in  youth  being  returned  to  the  custody  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  often  without  any  formal 
referrals  to  alternative  services  or  programs. 
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Arrest  Issue  2!  Police  personnel. 

The  number  of  police  officers  assigned  directly  to  the 
MPD  Youth  Division  is  inadequate  to  identify  and  inter¬ 
vene  in  those  areas  of  the  community  where  delinquency 
is  prevalent. 

Recommendation: 

•  The  MPD  should  increase  the  number  of 
youth  officers  specifically  designated  for 
delinquency  prevention. 

Impact: 

Assigning  more  officers  to  the  MPD  Youth  Division 
would  increase  the  division’s  capability  to  target  more 
high-crime  areas. 

Arrest  Issue  3:  Detention  at  court  cell- 

block. 

The  District  uses  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  cellblock  as  a 
holding  facility  for  adults  and  juveniles  waiting  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  or  trial.  Youth  are  held  in  a  separate  area,  but  the 
facility  does  not  offer  enough  sight  and  sound  separation 
from  adults,  the  physical  layout  is  inadequate,  and  there  is 
too  little  supervision  of  the  young  people. 

Recommendations: 

•  The  District  should  establish  another  site  for 
holding  juveniles  or  construct  a  separate 
passageway  at  the  court  cellblock  to  be  used 
solely  by  juveniles. 

•  Fewer  juveniles  should  be  taken  to  the  court 
cellblock  for  initial  hearings,  and  alternative 
waiting  facilities  should  be  developed. 

(Similar  to  Jerry  M.  Panel 
recommendations.) 

Impact: 

A  separate  facility  for  youth — or  one  that  is  completely 
isolated  from  adult  offenders — is  needed  to  ensure  sight 
and  sound  separation  from  adults  when  detention  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Many  juvenile  justice  practitioners  believe  that  the 
separation  of  juveniles  and  adults  while  detained  prevents 
future  psychological  problems  for  the  youth. 


Cellblock  detention 

In  1986,  about  5,730  youth  were  held  in  the 
D.C.  Superior  Court  cellblock  waiting  for  a 
hearing,  according  to  the  U.S.  Marshals  Serv¬ 
ices  (The  figure  includes  some  situations  where 
one  youth  may  have  been  counted  several 
times.) 


Arrest  Issue  4:  “War  on  Drugs,”  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  adult  offenders,  community  involvement. 

The  “War  on  Drugs” — both  locally  and  nationally — is  not 
being  won.  Adults  who  use  youth  in  drug  sales  are  not  being 
prosecuted  and  convicted.  The  amount  of  illegal  drugs  com¬ 
ing  into  the  United  States  appears  to  be  increasing. 

Recommendations: 

•  The  community  should  provide  more 
positive  role  models  for  youth  through  the 
news  media,  schools,  churches,  government, 
and  private  sector  businesses  and 
organizations. 

•  The  community  should  provide  adequate 
leisure  activities  to  youth,  as  an  alternative 
to  delinquent  behavior. 

•  The  community  should  strongly  oppose  drug 
sales,  drug  abuse,  and  other  crimes  while 
providing  incentives  for  youth  to  engage  in 
and  excel  at  positive  behavior. 

•  The  District  should  review  its  mandatory 
sentencing  law  for  adult  drug  dealers  to 
determine  if  any  changes  in  the  law  would 
deter  adults  from  using  youth  in  illegal  drug 
sales. 

•  A  greater  federal  effort  should  be  made  to 
decrease  the  influx  of  illegal  substances. 

Impact: 

The  eradication  of  drugs  from  the  streets  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods  would  have  a  dramatic  effect  on  crime,  juvenile 
delinquency,  the  prison  population,  and  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  District. 
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Case  history 


Jackie 


Jackie  is  14  years  old.  He  lives  with  his  mother,  her 
common-law  husband,  and  five  brothers  and  sisters  in  a 
well-maintained,  three-bedroom  house  in  Northeast 
Washington.  Jackie’s  mother  has  never  worked,  and  she 
supports  the  family  primarily  through  a  public  assistance 
grant. 

Jackie  has  always  had  problems  in  school,  including 
excessive  absences,  learning  difficulties  and  aggressive  be¬ 
havior.  He  repeated  kindergarten,  second  grade,  and  sev¬ 
enth  grade.  Many  of  his  absences  have  resulted  from 
suspensions  for  fighting  teachers. 

Jackie  has  said  that  his  voluntary  absences  resulted 
from  peer  pressure  to  roam  the  streets.  He  has  not 
dropped  out,  but  he  continues  to  have  problems  with 
attendance. 

Psychoeducational  tests  indicate  that  Jackie  has  an  I.Q. 
(intelligence  quotient)  of  78,  which  is  within  the  border¬ 
line  range  of  normal  intelligence,  and  that  he  has  verbal, 
reading  and  mathematical  skills  two  to  three  years  below 
his  grade  level. 

Jackie  was  convicted  of  robbery  in  December  1984,  and 
placed  in  a  street  law  diversion  program  under  a  court 
consent  decree.  After  the  six-month  period  of  his  court 
supervision,  he  was  questioned  once  for  attempted  theft 
and  three  times  for  unauthorized  use  of  a  vehicle,  but  each 
case  was  dropped  prior  to  the  initial  hearing. 

At  the  initial  hearing,  the  court  received  little  or  no 
information  on  previous  social  and  educational  problems, 
so  adequate  intervention  services  were  not  recommended. 


Jackie’s  problems: 

•  School  failure — identified  as  early  as 
kindergarten. 

•  Failure  of  the  system  to  provide  adequate 
intervention  services  at  first  diversion  effort. 

•  Inadequate  information  provided  to  court  at 
hearings,  so  no  recommendations  for 
programs  or  services  could  be  made. 


HOW  WOULD  THE  J JAG’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 
HAVE  HELPED  JACKIE? 

1.  See  Macro  Issue  1:  Educational  services,  A. 

Public  schools  should  have  identified  and 
intervened  in  Jackie’s  learning  problems — 
they  were  apparent  early,  and  he  was  clearly 
in  need  of  help.  An  alternative  educational 
program  outside  the  school  setting  would 
have  been  helpful,  along  with  psychosocial 
counseling  and  social  serv  ices  to  assist  him  in 
other  problem  areas. 

2.  See  Micro  Issues:  Arrest,  1.  Jackie  should 
have  received  adequate  support  services  at 
his  first  arrest.  Social  problems  were  evident 
and  support  services  were  clearly  needed. 

These  might  have  included  counseling  and 
special  recreational  programs  in  addition  to 
the  street  law  diversion  effort. 

Detention  Issue  i  !  Pre-trial  detention. 

Juvenile  pre-trial  detention  is  too  long,  and  too  many 
youth  are  held  in  secure  detention  without  access  to  need¬ 
ed  social  and  educational  services.  More  basically,  there  is 
a  need  for  more  alternatives  to  secure  detention  because 
many  juvenile  justice  experts  have  shown  through  stud¬ 
ies  that  lengthy  pre-trial  detention  has  a  deleterious  effect 
on  some  youth  and  on  the  rehabilitation  process. 


Recommendations: 

•  The  court  should  order  a  limit  on  pre-trial 
detention,  and  the  District  should  follow 
national  standards  recommending  that  no  more 
than  60  days  elapse  from  arrest  to  disposition. 
(Similar  to  Jerry  M.  Panel  recommendation. ) 

•  A  monitoring  body  focusing  on  juvenile 
detention,  with  representatives  from  both 
public  and  private  sector  agencies,  should  be 
established  and  meet  regularly. 

Impact: 

Short  term  pre-trial  detention  would  speed  up  the  entire 
adjudicatory  process  for  youth.  They  would  receive  need¬ 
ed  services  sooner  if  they  were  diagnosed  shortly  after  an 
adjudicatory  hearing.  Also,  shorter  stays  would  eliminate 
some  of  the  negative  attitudes  and  behavior  displayed  by 
youth  who  have  been  detained  extensively. 

Detention  Issue  2:  Community-based 

facilities. 

The  District  suffers  a  lack  of  short-  and  long-term  thera¬ 
peutic  facilities  for  youth  with  multiple  problems.  Existing 
programs  lack  uniform  standards  of  operation,  so  they  are 
not  effective  in  addressing  the  needs  of  all  the  youth  they 
receive. 


Recommendations: 

•  A  needs  assessment  of  prevailing  youth 
problems  should  be  performed  to  determine 
the  type  of  community-based  facilities  that  are 
needed.  (Similar  to  Jerry  M.  Panel 
recommendation.) 

•  Existing  facilities  need  to  be  evaluated  to 
determine  gaps  in  meeting  the  needs 
determined  by  the  assessment  documented  in 
report. 

•  Standards  of  operation  for  community-based 
facilities  were  developed  several  years  ago  by 
a  special  ad  hoc  committee.  These  standards 
should  be  reviewed  to  determine  if  they  can  be 
implemented. 

Impact: 

The  implementation  of  standards  and  operating  proce¬ 
dures  would  greatly  enhance  the  quality  of  services  and 
rehabilitation  in  community-based  facilities. 
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The  excessive  length  of  time 
that  youth  spend  in  pre-trial 
detention  interrupts  their 
education. 


Detention  Issue  3:  Educational  services. 

The  excessive  length  of  time  that  youth  spend  in  pre¬ 
trial  detention  interrupts  their  education,  and  evidence 
shows  that  current  educational  programming  in  communi¬ 
ty-based  and  secure  institutions  is  inadequate.  In  addition, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  educational  diagnostics  and  plans 
that  would  target  academic  deficiencies  for  correction. 

Recommendations: 

•  The  D.C.  Public  Schools  should  take  full 
responsibility  for  providing  comprehensive 
educational  services  for  those  youth  in 
community-based  and  secure  facilities. 

•  The  D.C.  Public  Schools  should  expedite 
implementation  of  the  planned  alternative 
school  program  for  youth  involved  in  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

•  The  D.C.  Public  Schools  must  ensure 
coordination  between  the  school  system  and 
the  juvenile  justice  system,  especially  when 
youth  are  in  short-term  detention. 

Impact: 

A  comprehensive,  enhanced  education  program  would 
decrease  the  amount  of  learning  time  young  people  lose 
while  in  detention.  If  youth  in  detention  receive  an  educa¬ 
tional  diagnosis,  their  academic  deficiencies  can  be  target¬ 
ed  for  correction. 


Trial  Issue  i:  Trial  delays. 

Trials  are  too  often  delayed  because  attorneys  are  re¬ 
questing  many  more  continuances  than  in  the  past.  A  one- 
month  study  identified  various  reasons  for  continuances, 
including:  case  not  ready,  attorney  unavailable,  study  or 
report  ordered,  respondent  failed  to  appear,  and  other 
matters  pending.  It  is  widely  believed  that  attorneys  often 
request  continuances  so  they  can  seek  alternatives  to  de¬ 
tention  for  their  clients  and  that  the  lack  of  community 
services  limits  their  ability  to  find  adequate  programs. 
Some  delays  are  attributable  to  failures  in  thoroughness 
and  timeliness  in  YSA  reports. 


Recommendations: 

•  The  District  should  follow  national  standards 
for  speedy  hearings  in  juvenile  court,  which  are 
24  to  48  hours  for  detention  hearings  and  30 
days  each  for  adjudicatory  and  disposition 
hearings.  (Similar  to  Jerry  M.  Panel 
recommendation.) 

•  The  District  should  try  to  decrease 
continuances  by  making  available  more 
alternatives  to  detention. 

•  The  court  should  establish  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  continuances  allowed  for  each  case. 
(Similar  to  Jerry  M.  Panel  recommendation.) 

•  Management  controls  should  be  set  and 
monitored  at  the  YSA  to  ensure  the  quality  and 
thoroughness  of  social  histories  prepared  by 
YSA  workers. 

•  YSA  managers  and  line  staff  should  be  trained 
intensively  to  ensure  the  quality  of  their  reports 

and  assessments. 

Impact: 

A  decrease  in  pre-trial  detention  and  court  continuance 
would  reduce  the  number  of  youth  entering  the  institu¬ 
tions  unnecessarily.  Court  backlogs  also  would  be  re¬ 
lieved. 


Reasons  for  continuances,  June  30-July  31,  1987: 

Cases  Percentage 

Not  readv . 

20 

7.1% 

Attorney  unavailable . 

15 

5.3% 

Witness  unavailable . 

19 

6.7% 

Respondent  unavailable . .  . 
Respondent  not  presented 

5 

1.8% 

from  detention . 

14 

5.0% 

Respondent  failed  to  appear 

22 

7.8% 

Study! Report  ordered . 

32 

11.3% 

Study! Report  not  ready  .  .  . 
Di version! Other  n  tatters 

19 

6.7% 

pending . 

30 

10.6% 

Investigation  not  complete . 

24 

8.5% 

Unable  to  reach . 

14 

5.0% 

Miscellaneous . 

68 

24.2% 

Trial  Issue  2:  Mandatory  sentencing  for 

adults  • 

The  mandatory  sentencing  law  is  believed  to  have  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  juvenile  crime.  Adult  drug  sellers 
have  been  using  youth  more  in  the  sales  and  distribution 
of  drugs,  increasing  juvenile  drug  involvement. 


Recommendations: 

•  The  District  should  investigate  the  idea  of 
imposing  stiffer  sentences  on  adults  who  are 
found  to  have  used  youth  in  drug  sales  and 
distribution. 

•  Citizens  and  community  groups  should  be  given 
incentives  to  identify  local  drug  sellers  for 
prosecution,  and  such  witnesses  must  be  given 
protection  against  intimidation. 

Impact: 

Community  leaders  and  juvenile  justice  workers  be¬ 
lieve  that  vigorous  prosecution  of  adult  drug  dealers  who 
employ  youth  would  decrease  juvenile  drug  arrests  and 
involvement  with  drugs. 

Disposition  Issue:  Alternatives  to  detent¬ 
ion.  (Only  one  issue  was  specified  under  Disposition.) 

Court  social  services  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  judges  with  adequate  placement  resources  for  many 
youth  at  the  time  of  disposition  because  of  inadequate 
community-based  services. 

Recommendations: 

•  The  types  of  alternative  community  services 
available  to  youth  should  be  assessed.  (Similar 
to  Jerry  M.  Panel  recommendation.) 

•  The  community  should  make  efforts  to 
implement  innovative  community-based 
services  for  youth. 

Impact: 

Adequate  community-based  programs  and  other  alter¬ 
natives  would  greatly  enhance  the  disposition  process  and 
prevent  the  useless  detention  of  youth  in  need  of  various 
social  services. 
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Case  history 


Robert 


T^obert,  15,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Youth  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration.  He  lived  with  his  mother  and  three 
siblings  in  a  temporary  shelter  until  he  was  committed  to 
YSA. 

The  family  has  a  long  history  of  homelessness.  Robert’s 
father  died  when  Robert  was  11  years  old,  and  the  boy 
attempted  suicide  because  of  the  resulting  depression. 

Robert  has  a  long  history  also  in  the  family  services  and 
juvenile  justice  systems.  At  age  8,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Family  Services  Administration,  identified  as  an  abused 
and  neglected  child,  because  his  mother  was  unable  to 
control  him  or  provide  adequate  shelter  or  care.  Between 
the  ages  of  9  and  15,  he  was  charged  with  destruction  of 
property,  receiving  stolen  property,  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  and  20  other  delinquent  charges. 

Robert  has  had  commitments  at  several  local  and  out- 
of-state  institutions  for  his  various  charges  and  diagnosed 
problems.  He  was  treated  for  more  than  two  years  at  an 
out-of-state  institution,  including  psychotropic  drug  treat¬ 
ment  for  emotional  problems. 

Psychological  evaluations  indicated  psychopathological 
tendencies,  depression,  paranoia,  unstable  interpersonal 
relationships,  inability  to  control  anger,  and  marked  iden¬ 
tity  disturbance  with  an  absence  of  long-term  values  and 
friendship  patterns.  Tests  also  indicated  that  Robert  was 
functioning  at  two  school  grades  below  expectations. 

At  age  15,  Robert  was  released  from  the  abuse  and 
neglect  system  while  still  under  the  juvenile  justice  sys¬ 
tem.  Various  forms  of  intervention  tried  over  his  seven- 
year  involvement  in  the  system  had  not  been  successful  in 
changing  his  behavior.  He  was  referred  to  the  Interagency 
Youth  Project,  a  special  program  for  multi-problem 
youth,  and  found  inappropriate  for  the  program  because 
of  his  long  history  of  delinquent  acts  and  other  problems. 

At  16,  he  was  charged  with  armed  robbery  in  Virginia 
and  waited  for  trial  in  the  D.C.  jail  for  almost  a  year. 


Robert’s  problems: 

•  Robert’s  family  is  a  victim  of  a  system  incapable 
of  providing  comprehensive  basic  support  serv¬ 
ices — he  is  homeless  and  subjected  to  an  un¬ 
wholesome  environment. 

•  Robert  did  not  receive  adequate  therapeutic 
services  for  the  severe  emotional  problems  re¬ 
sulting  from  his  early  childhood  trauma. 

•  Robert  underwent  extensive  detention  before 
final  sentencing  on  the  robbery  charge. 

HOW  WOULD  THE  JJAG’S  RECOMMENDATIONS 
HAVE  HELPED  ROBERT? 

1.  See  Macro  Issue  1 :  Basic  support  services.  Rob¬ 
ert’s  family  suffered  from  the  lack  of  a  process 
to  identify  and  target  “at  risk”  families  early, 
based  on  their  environmental,  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  His  family  was  in  need  of  basic 
support  and  mental  health  services. 

2.  See  Micro  Issues:  Detention,  2.  Robert  should 
have  been  treated  for  emotional  problems  in  a 
local  therapeutic  program  with  adequate  serv¬ 
ices  under  acceptable  standards.  The  system 
should  have  identified  gaps  in  therapeutic  serv¬ 
ices  and  developed  appropriate  programs. 

3.  See  Micro  Issues:  Trial.  Following  the  national 
guidelines  for  speedy  trials  would  have  prevent¬ 
ed  Robert’s  extensive  detention. 

Commitment  Issue  i  l  Placements  for 

committed  youth. 

The  District  lacks  adequate  community-based  facilities 
to  serve  committed  youth  with  multiple  social,  mental, 
and  physical  problems. 

Recommendations: 

•  The  District  should  assess  current  community- 
based  facilities  to  determine  client  needs  and 
the  availability  of  services  for  the  committed 
population.  (Similar  to  Jerry  M.  Panel  recom¬ 
mendation.) 

•  Operating  standards  should  be  set  for  facilities 
for  the  committed  population,  and  these  facili¬ 
ties  should  be  adequately  monitored. 

Impact: 

Community-based  facilities  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  their  neighborhoods  if  there  was  evidence  of  adequate 
operating  standards  and  monitoring  procedures.  Youth 
who  are  served  by  quality  programs  are  more  apt  to  lead 
productive  lives  after  release.  Properly  operated  and  mon¬ 
itored  community-based  facilities  would  give  the  YSA  and 
the  courts  more  alternatives  to  secure  detention. 


Youth  who  are  served  by 


quality  programs  are  more  apt  to 
lead  productive  lives  after 
release.  (Above:  The  Sasha  Bruce 
House  in  Northwest  Washington) 
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Commitment  Issue  2  l  Educational 

services  for  committed  youth. 

Educational  services  for  institutionalized  youth  are  in¬ 
adequate.  Special  education  services  have  been  almost 
nonexistent  at  District-operated  institutions  as  well  as  at 
community-based  facilities. 


Members  of  the  JJAG  meet 
bimonthly. 


Recommendation: 

The  D.C.  Public  Schools  and  YSA  should  ensure  that  a 
comprehensive  program,  educational  and  vocational,  is  in 
operation  for  committed  youth.  (Similar  to  Jerry  M.  Pan¬ 
el  recommendation.) 

Impact: 

Quality  educational  and  vocational  programs  enhance 
the  rehabilitation  process  and  are  the  key  to  successful  re¬ 
entry  of  youth  into  the  community. 


Commitment  Issue  3:  Services  to  youth 

on  probation. 

Probation  staff  at  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  are  greatly 
concerned  about  how  expediently  probation  clients  re¬ 
ceive  services.  Because  the  court  and  other  public  sector 
agencies  have  not  been  able  to  meet  increased  demand  for 
services,  the  court  has  purchased  them  from  the  private 
sector.  Private  sector  agencies  are  able  to  provide  services 
more  expeditiously  than  public  sector  agencies. 


Recommendations: 

•  Public  sector  agencies  should  be  evaluated  to 
identify  gaps  in  services  and  find  ways  to 
enhance  and  speed  up  service  delivery. 

(Similar  to  Jerry  M.  Panel 
recommendation.) 

•  The  D.C.  Superior  Court  should  receive 
funding  to  purchase  more  private  sector 
services. 

Impact: 

Previous  evaluations  of  the  court’s  program  to  purchase 
services  indicate  that  those  youth  who  receive  timely  serv¬ 
ices  are  less  likely  to  re-enter  the  juvenile  justice  system. 


Release  Issue  i  l  Family  support  services. 

Following  arrest,  many  youth  are  released  to  the  custo¬ 
dy  of  their  parents  or  guardian.  They  may  be  placed  in 
home  detention  following  an  initial  hearing.  There  is  a 
lack  of  family  support  programs  available  to  parents  or 
guardians,  so  underlying  family  problems  are  not  ad¬ 
dressed. 


Recommendations: 

•  The  District  should  establish  procedures  for 
developing  comprehensive  diagnostic  plans 
for  youth  assigned  to  home  detention. 

•  A  mandate  should  be  established  to  provide 
appropriate  education  and  social  services  to 
all  youth  detained  at  home,  to  include 
ongoing  follow-up  and  coordination  of 
services. 

Impact: 

Supportive  social  services  during  home  detention  would 
enhance  the  disposition  process  once  a  youth  returns  to 
court.  The  social  services  report  would  help  the  judge 
identify  problems  contributing  to  the  initial  delinquent 
behavior  and  would  help  the  judge  and  Court  Social  Serv¬ 
ices  in  making  a  final  disposition. 

Release  Issue  2!  Diagnostic  plans. 

Youth  released  from  institutions  lack  comprehensive 
diagnostic  plans  that  would  prevent  their  re-entry  into  the 
juvenile  justice  system.  They  are  not  provided  adequate 
support  services  to  ease  their  transition  back  into  the 
community.  Educational  support  and  advocacy  services 
are  virtually  nonexistent. 

Recommendations: 

•  Each  youth  released  should  have  a 
delinquency  prevention  plan,  detailing  goals 
and  objectives  for  his/her  integration  back 
into  the  community.  (Similar  to  Jerry  M. 

Panel  recommendation.) 

•  Appropriate  recreational,  vocational, 
educational  and  other  needed  services 
should  be  included  in  the  plan. 

•  Each  youth  released  should  have  a 
comprehensive  educational  package, 
including  assessments  to  determine 
educational  placement  and  proper  advocacy 
for  re-entering  the  public  school  system. 

Impact: 

A  comprehensive  aftercare  program  will  serve  as  the 
crucial  first  step  toward  preventing  a  youth’s  re-entry  into 
the  juvenile  justice  system. 


Supportive  social  services 
during  home  detention  would 
enhance  the  disposition  process 
once  a  youth  returns  to  court. 
(Above:  Parents  and  youth 
involved  in  family  skills 
instruction  at  the  Progressive  Life 
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Summary  of  Report 


The  results  of  the  JJAG  analysis  indicate  the  need  for: 

•  A  clear  statement  of  the  District’s  juvenile 
justice  and  delinquency  prevention  policy. 

•  Better  coordinated  and  more  effective 
prevention  and  justice  services  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

•  Consistent  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  the 
District’s  delinquency  prevention  and 
juvenile  justice  system. 

•  A  concerted  effort  to  prevent  delinquency 
through  early  intervention  strategies  and 
programs. 

Keeping  youth  in  school  and  recapturing  dropouts 
through  the  proposed  alternative  education  (Street 
School)  system  are  crucial  elements  of  the  strategy  to 
reduce  delinquency,  along  with  improved  vocational 
training  and  jobs  with  adequate  pay. 

Where  prevention  is  not  effective,  all  efforts  should  be 
made  to  rehabilitate  youth  who  come  into  the  juvenile 
justice  system  and  make  them  productive  citizens  on  re¬ 
entry  into  the  community.  Crucial  elements  of  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  strategy  are  a  comprehensive  service  plan  for 
each  youth  and  effective  delivery  of  needed  services  by 
public  and  private  agencies. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  Advisory  Group  urges  that  these 
recommendations  be  addressed  in  a  coordinated  manner 
by  government,  the  community,  the  private  sector,  the 
news  media  and  parents — each  of  which  has  a  vested 
interest  in  the  future  of  District  youth. 

Through  the  commitment  and  coordination  of  all  in¬ 
volved,  the  District’s  delinquency  prevention  and  juvenile 
justice  system  will  become  a  model  for  the  nation. 
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